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Lincoln  Portrait  by  David  Bu still  Bowser  (Negro  Artist) 

This  portrait  of  Lincoln  by  David  Bustill  Bowser  was  painted 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  from  an  original  photograph  in  14&#=nr  1866. 
The  portrait  was  commissioned  by  Jay  Cooke,  Mthe  foremost  financier 
of  his  day"  and  the  individual  most  responsible  for  supplying  the 
financial  needs  of  the  government  during  the  Civil  War.  Bowser 
was  the  only  recognized  Negro  artist  contemporary  with  Lincoln's 
day. 
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PUBLIC  LEDGER.  PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  2,  1900 


OBITUARY 

DAVID  B.  BOWSER 

DAVID  B.  BOWSER  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES, 

WHO  DIED  AT  HIS  LATE  RESIDENCE,  AT  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET  ON  SATURDAY  EVENING, 

WAS  FOR  MANY  YEARS,  A  LEADING  COLORED  CITIZEN  OF  THE  CITY  AND  STATE.   HE 

WAS  BORN  JANUARY  16,  1830,  IN  THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  HE  DIED.  IT  HAVING  BEEN 
ERECTED  BY  HIS  FATHER  IN  1812.   HE  WAS  AN  ARTIST  BY  PROFESSION  ,  AND 
PAINTED  PORTRAITS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  MEN, AMONG  THEM  BEING 
TWENTY-ONE  PORTRAITS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, OF  WHOM  HE  WAS  A  PERSONAL  FRIEND. 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  HE  PAINTED  ALL  BANNERS  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
DEPARMENT  OF  PHILDELPHIA  AND  BALTIMORE,  AND  ALSO  PAINTED  FLAGS  FOR   THE 
MILITARY  COMPANIES  OF  BALTIMORE  AND  RICHMOND.  HE  PAINTED  MANY  FLAGS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COLORED  REGIMENTS  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION.   MR  BOWSER 
WAS  A  LEADING  MEMBER  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY  AND  ASSISTED  IN  THE  ESCAPE 
OF  MANY  A  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  TO  CANADA. 

IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  WAR  HE  BECAME  ONE  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  NEGRO  RIGHTS 
AND  TOOK  A  LEADING  PART  IN  HAVING  PENNSYLVANIA'S  BLACK  LAW  REPEALED  AND 
IN  ABOLISHING  PHILADELPHIA'S  "JIM  CROW"  STREET  CARS.  HE  WAS  FOR  FIFTY-SIX 
YEARS  A  MEMBER  OF  GRAND  UNITED  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOWS,  ONE  OF  THE  LEADING 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTRY.   FOR  NINE  YEARS  HE  WAS  THEIR  GRAND  MASTER, 
FOUR  YEARS  IT'S  DEPUTY  GRAND  MASTER,  ONE  YEAR  IT'S  GRAND  DIRECTOR,  AND 
TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  IT'S  GRAND  SECRETARY.   BY  VIRTUE  OF  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  TRUSTWORTHY  COLORED  MEN  IN  THE  SOUTH  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 
DISTRIBUTED  ALL  OF  THE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  DURING  THE  YELLOW  FEVER 
EPIDEMIC  IN  1878  THROUGH  HIS  HANDS.   THE  COMMITTEE  AFTERWARD  THANKED  HIM 
AND  TESTIFIED  IN  THE  THROUGHNESS  IN  WHICH  THE  WORK  WAS  DONE  HE  LEAVES  A 
WIDOW,  SON  AND  DAUGHTER. 
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Ohio  "Cas tie"  Recalls  Romantic  Story 


E 


The  house  Jay  Cooke  built 

on  a  Lake  Erie  island  is 

monument  to  the  man  who 

raised  civil  war  funds 


By  Harlan  E.  Babcock 


I 


*'.''.  In-Bay    being    given    that    name    be- 

cause Perry  put  in  there. 

Jay  Cooke  purchased  Gibraltar  of 

i  ..'"•'■•;■,-■  ",.       ;.■.-        ''     ' '    .  ■        .  '•  ■■'--  '■■-'  ~    —       Riveria  St.  Jurjo,  a  New  York  BUgar 

T-was  on  a  golden  day  in  late  Sep-   ot  hiB  house  iff  1873  was  one  of  the    merchant,      in      18(54.       His      father, 

tember  that  1   stood  alone,  high    Rasters    which    helped    precipitate    Eleuthero   Cooke,,  and   brother,   Pitt, 


braltar  island.  As  a  boy  he  had  made    the  steamer  Philo  Parsons,   then  at    holstered  in  costly  tapestry  anc 
numberless   hunting  and   fishing  ex-    the    wharf,     and    captured    another    house  throughout  has  beautifu 
cursions    among    the    islands    which    boat,   the   Island   Queen,    laden   with    minster  rugs, 
dot  the   surface  of  the  western  end    lumber,    sashes    and    doors    for    the        There  are  sixteen   sleeping   r 
of  Lake  Erie.  .        '       Cooke  mansion.     The  raiders   sailed    in    the    "castle,"    including    tho 

Gibraltar,  site  of  the  "castle,"  lies    the    former    vessel    to    a    Canadian    the     servants'     quarters,     and 
immediately    north    of    South    Bass    port,   but   scuttled  the  latter  in   the    standas  hospitably  ready  to  re 
island.      It    comprises    some    seven    open     lake.       However,     the    Island    guests  as  they  did  in  the  'GO'S.' 
acres  of  rock  and  forest  rising  pre-    Queen  caught   upon   a   rock  and,  as        Above 
c.ipitously    and    picturesquely    above    she  was  but   partly  submerged,   her 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  thereby  ere-    cargo  --was-  rescued    and    taken    to 
ating  a  harbor,  which  is  called  Put^    Gibraltar, "-where  it  took  Its  intended 

place  in  the  house. 

The  work  was  finished  early  in 
lSGR,  when  the  "castle"  received  its 
first  party  of  visitors,  and  a  memor- 
able house-warming  it  is  said  to 
have  been,   With  Jay  Cooke  and  his    ter  of  John   Brown  is  a  reside 


the  door  to  the  li 
hangs  un  enlarged  pliotog 
framed,  of  old  John  Brown,  tb 
topically  famous  Harper's  ] 
raider,  whose  "soul  goes  mar 
on.'-'  'V  ".' 


TN  this  connection  it  may  be" 
*    esting  to  note  that  a  grandd; 


up  in  the  historic  "Perry's  Look-    the  financial  crisis  of  that  year.  The    visited  the  island  early  that  year  and    wife  &g  hogt  and  hostesa.-The  guests    the    village  ■  of    Put-In-Bay.      S 

selected  a.  site  for  the  mansion.     The  x 


;  out"  on  tiny,  tempest-torn  Gibraltar 
1  island,  which  guards  Put-in-Bay  har- 
vbor,   Lake  Erie,  arid  beheld  a  scene 


company's  embarrassment,  brought 
on  by  too  heavy  -an  advance  on 
Northern  Pacific  bonds,  proved  only 


highest  point  of  ground  was  chosen    were    distinguished    Washingtonians    the   wife   of   Mayor   and   Postrr 


and  plans  were  laid  for  building  un- 
der   Pitt    Cooke's    direction.      Labor 


-  beautiful     and    at     the     same 
reminiscent    of    some   of    the 


time 
most 

■:  eventful   incidents  in   American   his- 
tory:   . 

Spread  out  before  me  was  the 
I  broad  expanse  of  waters  into  which 
t  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
| nailed  with  his  stanch  little  fighting 
|  fieet  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
-  morning  of  Bept.  10,  1813;  when  he 
met  and  defeated  a  British  fleet  of 
1  superior  strength. 

;§  At  the  rear,  on  the  most  lofty  emi- 
f  hence  of  the  rocky  little  island,  rose 
the  turreted,  silent  gray  pile  that 
Bay  natives  familiarly  called  "Jay 
Cooke's  Castle."  It  is  a  house  of 
mystery  to  the  present  generation, 
which  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
the  great  man  who  built  it  as  a 
haven  of  refuge  during  the  stormy 
jjj  days  of  the  Civil  War — Jay   Cooke, 

1  wizard    of    finance,    who    raised    for 
i  ■ 
President  -Lincoln's  war  use  $3,000,- 

.    000,000,  a  vast  sum  in  tnose  aays. 

In  on«  of  the. darkest  hours  of  the 

i    war   Gen.   Grant   wrote  him:     "You 

,  arev  doing  more  than  all  the  generals 

Hn.  the  Union  army,  for/without  your. 

aid  we  could  not  fight."  , 

.;  Thatt.ls  a  fair  estimate  of  his  day 

"upon  Jay  Cooke,  who  died  nearly  a 

score  of  years  ago.  '  The  grim  castle 

he   built   standB   just   as   he    left   it, 

•furnishings   and  all. 

Cooke  was  born  Aug.  10,  1821.  in 
Sandusky,  and  at  the  age  of  14  was 
'  -r-'erking    in    a    general    store    there. 
-His  school  days  ended,  he  Continued 
'.his  education  by  reading  and  joining 
iV;:  cteb'a-t'r.g-  club,   where   he.- .obtained 
his  first,  knowledge  of  the  then  over- 
shadowing question  of  state's  rights" 
'and  slavery.  '.-. 


and  friends  from   Sandusky.  T.  B.  Alexander,  a  daughter  of 

Each  year  in  May,  Jay  Cooke  went   Brown,  jr. 

-with     his    family    to    remain     three /*"* One    thing    about    the    emb* 

weeks     at      his     secluded     Gibraltar?  ments  of  the  "castle"  that  int« 

home,  -which  within  a  few  years  be-|  interested  me  were  the  pictures 

came,  nationally     famous.       He     re-|  adorned  the  walls  of  parlor  ai 

turned    there    late   in    September    or|  ception    hall.      First    and    mos 

early    in    October    for   an    outing    of,    pressive    of    all    I    found  a  mi 

similar     length     and     during     these*    and  very  fine  oil   painting  of 

periods  the  house  was  filled  to  over-,    ham    Lincoln    that    has   hung-; 

flowing  with  relatives,  business  part4   present    place    since    18G6.    wh 

ners  and  friends,  and  their  families,'   was  painted  for  Mr.  Cooke  by 

particularly    if   they   shared   Cooke's"  Bowser,    a    famous    artist     of 

4 
enthusiasm    for    fishing.       At    such;  period,  from  an  original   portr 

times     came     Chief    Justice     Chase, \  Lincoln.  -  - 

Senator    John    Sherman,    Gov.    and  Also  there  are  three   pricele; 

Mrs.  Jtutherford  B.   Hayes,  Rev.   T.  cient  framed  prints  of  the  Bat 

DeWitt.  Talmage,   Senator  Pomeroy,  Lake  Erie,   easily   more  than  t 

Gen.  Moorebead,  and  many  others  of  tury  old,  as  well  as  exquisite  ; 

note.    .  -     :  :     .  7  paintings    of    George    and     M 

When    I     viBited     the     "castle"     I  Washington.      Scattered    throu 

found  its  furnishings  intact,  just  as  the  mansion    there    are    num 

they  had  been  left  by  Jay  Cooke  on  photographs   of  Jay    Cooke   hi: 

the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  there  in  as   a   young   man   and  later   it 

At  the  left  is  Jay  Cooke  and   below  the  refuge  he  built  him 

--...,,  self   on   Gibraltar  island 


tMMMauflgaKMBaaBaawHi^^ 


A  TIE 
Ajn 


T  15  he  went  to  work  in  a  store 
St.  Louis,  but  moved  to  Phil- 
adelphia the  following  year,  where  he 
obtained  a  position  With  a  canal  boat 
line.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  youth, 
mentally  active,  with  a  fund,  of 
ready  humor- and  a  cheerful,  self- 
reliant  spirit.  The  canal  boat  lino 
failed,  and  he  went  into  a  banking 
house,  which  proved  the  calling  for 
which  he  was  fitted.     The  house  of 

.Clark  &  Co.,  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, was  unusually  successful  and 
he  advanced  rapidly  in  the  organiza- 
tion. But  it  did  not  satisfy  him  to 
i^inain  an  -  employe.  In  1881  he 
founded  his  own  firm.  Jay  Cooke  & 

.  .Co.,  a  fortunate  thing  for...  the 
Uniorr'governmentr  because  it  put 
.him  in  a  position  to  serves  it  when, 
need  was  greatest. 

At  a  time  when,  the  government 
found  tt  difficult  to  raise  funds 
Cooke  stepped   in   and   virtually  be- 


and     C< 


temporary.      Jay    Cooke    rallied    his  and    material     wer<>    brought     from  the  early  '90's,  since  which  time  the 
I -came  the  chief  financial  agent.     He  forces,   paid    all    the    debts   of  .  the  Sandusky,  and  the  "castle"  was  con-  great  house  has  been  unoccupied- ex- 
floated  .the    loans,    thus    taking    the  house,    and    saw    it    go    on    through  strutted  of  the  evenly  stratified  gray  cept   when   given   its   annual   airing. 
direct  load  off  the  treasury  and,  in  many  years  of  prosperity.-          -.     -■  -  rock,  that    underlies    Sandusky,    its  The  house  is  furnished  in  the  style 
factr   accomplishing   what    the    fed-  Cooke's  desire  for  life  in  the  open,  outstanding    feature    being    a    high  of   the   ante-bellum    period,   comfort- 

eral  government   had1. well   nigh  de-  his  attachment  to  the  locality- where  octagonal    tower   With   a   castellated  ably    and    in    good    taste,    but    not    spacious  hall  just  as  the  mas 

spaired  of  doing.       .;    v.          .',  he.  was   born,    and   a   constant    care  top.                            ,-|i  luxuriously.     The   furniture   is   of  a    Gibraltar  left  them  there  a  sc< 

■'_■'.  It  was  largely  through  Cooke's  in-  for  '.he  comfort 'and  wellbeing  of  his'  While-the  work>vas  in  progress  a  mixture  of  woods— ■*""■'   ~-iw^-«     years  ago.      Uk\v    ioiio-,v. 


also    of    Mrs.     Cooke, 
father  and  brothers. 

Cooke's  punctilious  habits  we 
pressed  upon  me  as  I  was  ps 
out  of  the  "castle"  in  the  "I 
which^  still  hang  on  the  walls  < 


fluence    that    the    national    banking    febnsfttfi:  and  friends  in- and  around    Confederate,  raiding     party,     which    cherry,    oak    and    carved    walnut   in 


solid   mahogany, 

7:30.    rising   bell;    8:00,   first   p 

.     ...  bell:   8:15, -prayers;  12:45,' first 

system     was     created.       And     it    is    Sandusky,    led    to    the    erection,    in    had      been      outfitted  =    in      Canada,    profusion— all    in    perfect    condition,  "bell-    1:00     lunch-    6:45     first    s 
worthy  of  note  that  the  suspension    1SC5,  OL  his  castle-like   home  on  Gi-    swooped  down  on  -P,ut-ln-Bay,  seized    Nearly     all     the     furniture     is     up-    bell;  7:00,  supper. 
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October  6,  1531 


Mrs.  Claude  Baboofik 
179  SU  Stvssr  Boad 
Otsego,  :  .-a  chiton 

^T  dear  Hrs«  jjabcofl&s 

Tour  letter  with  reference  to  the 

Lincoln  plotter*  which  jfou  lists  In  your  riosaeasiou 
Is  before  toe*  asd  I  have  taken  the  matter  117  with 
one  ©f  m&  wgwrlor  officers* 

He  feels  as  I  do  that  we  would  not 
mat  to  gurafoase  the  pi gsture .without  at  first 
seeing  it  but  both  of  as  feel  that  If  it  is 

satisfactory  that  we  would  be  91X11%  to  add  it 
to  our  collection, 

If  you  ^111  have  someone  carefully 
pack  It  and  forward  it  to  us  Insured  for  $100,00 
we  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  care  for  the  cost 

of  packing  aod  the  transportation  and  la  case  we 
do  not  ears  to  purchase  It  we  will  bo  pleased  to 
return  it  atsd  care  for  all  the  expenses  Including 
the  insurance. 

This  method  wiH  net  put  you  under 
any  expense  whatever  and  will  allow  ns  to  pass 
an  intelligent  Jad$aent  on  the  picture*     Of  course* 

if  we  decide  to  take  it  you  will  receive  a  check 
for  "100.00  icisediately* 

Please  lot  us  knot?  if  1Ms  meets  wi£h 
your  a^roval. 

speotfally  yours. 


^ .^irectcr 

Lincoln  Historical  Hessareh  foundation 

Lmtm 

L.  A*     arrea 


A 


/ 


Fron^^origina^^ortraiUB)^  1866 


October  27,  1931 


179  E*«t  Birer  load 
Oteego,  MieMgatJ 

%  dear  %•«  Babeoe&t 

toisr  letter  of  October  17  received  adwielng  use 
t&at  yota  eere  trying  to  eeciare  %m»  data  witfe  reference  to 
your  tausband's  pftire&as©  of  the  plctTire* 

As  I  am  leaving  for  a  brief  trip  ia  WigcoBain 
do  isot  worry  if  you  do  not  feeajp  from  me  for  a  few  «Saye« 

fery  sincerely  yours. 


Erector 
Idnaola  Historical  Baseareh  Foundation 


f 


of  &£& 


/>t^s^/£^>Cs 


/L^Oi^^- 


/t^tt^&^L*  ^7^^^/^n 


toweer     D.  B.  From  an  original  portrait(B)  1866 

Bat'co'ck  Portrait 


Bewewber  1?#  1931 


Mrs.  Maude  $-*  Babeeck 
179  East  liver  Boad 
Otsego,  fc&chl^isi 

%  dear  llrs»  Babooeks 

While  1  regret  that  you  have  Bet  been  able  to 
secure  any  further  Information  about  the  paint!  rig  which 
was  in  possession  of  your  husband,  I  have  talked  with 
our  officers  and  they  feel  as  if  we  would  be  willing  to 
go  ahead  with  the  deal  and  expecting,  of  course,  that  if 
any  question  of  title  should  be  thought  us  la  the  future, 
you  would  be  willing  to  testify  as  to  your  ownership  of 
the  ease.      1  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  there  will 
be  any  ijoeetion  ever  raised  about  it* 

fe  are  asking  our  treasurer  to  forward  you  a 
check  of  $100  for  the  painting,  and  we  trust  that  our 
artist  here  saay  put  it  in  shape  so  that  it  will  be  a  fair 
likeness  of  Mncoln* 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Ui rector 
Idneoln  Historical  Besearch  foundation 
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Bulletin   of  the   Lincoln   National   Foundation  ------  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Number  1297 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


February  15,  1954 


A  NEGRO  ARTIST'S  OIL  PAINTING  OF  LINCOLN 


Considerable  comment  has  appeared  in  the  press  of 
late  about  President  Eisenhower's  ability  as  an  artist 
and  interest  has  been  accentuated  since  he  has  produced 
a  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  an  original  photo- 
graph. These  news  stories  invite  an  account  of  another 
painting  of  Lincoln  done  at  Washington  from  an  original 
photograph  which  has  but  recently  been  positively  iden- 
tified. Jay  Cooke  in  1865  or  1866  commissioned  a  certain 
David  Bustill  Bowser  to  do  a  Lincoln  which  now  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation's 
Library.  From  information  before  us  it  appears  that 
Bowser  was  the  only  negro  artist  contemporary  with 
Lincoln's  day  to  make  the  President's  picture  in  oil. 

There  appeared  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  for  Sunday,  October  21,  1923,  an 
article  by  Harlan  E.  Babcock  featuring  "Jay  Cooke's 
Castle"  which  the  financier  erected  on  Gibraltar  Island 
in  Lake  Erie  not  far  from  Sandusky.  Mr.  Babcock  had 
visited  the  castle  the  month  before  and  became  especially 
interested  in  its  oil  paintings.  He  wrote:  "First  and  most 
impressive  of  all  I  found  a  massive  and  very  fine  oil 
painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  has  hung  in  its 
present  place  since  1866  when  it  was  painted  for  Mr. 
Cooke  by  D.  B.  Bowser,  a  famous  artist  of  that  period, 
from  an  original  portrait  of  Lincoln." 

Another  news  item  relating  to  the  Lincoln  painting 
appeared  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press  for  Saturday,  Feb. 
12,  1927.  The  painting  was  then  on  exhibition  in  one 
of  Hudson's  Woodward  Ave.  windows.  An  excerpt  from 
the  news  story  about  the  painting  on  display  follows: 

"When  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  1865  Cooke  was 
crushed  with  grief.  About  that  time  he  commissioned 
D.  B.  Bowser,  a  portrait  painter  of  prominence  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  Ci  to  make  a  copy  of  President  Lincoln's 
favorite  wartime  portrait  of  himself.  .  .  .  From  1866  to 
1923  the  canvas  hung  in  Cooke's  famous  'castle'  on 
Gibraltar  Island,  where  it  was  discovered  and  purchased 
by  its  present  owner,  H.  E.  Babcock." 

This  painting  was  acquired  by  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  from  the  widow  of  Harlan  E.  Babcock 
in  1932  and  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Foundation  library  during  the  years.  The  most 
important  factor  which  encouraged  the  acquisition  of 
the  painting  was  its  association  with  Jay  Cooke,  who  was 
recognized  as  "the  foremost  financier  of  his  day"  and  the 
individual  most  responsible  for  supplying  the  financial 
needs  of  the  government  during  the  Civil  War.  The  fact 
that  Cooke  commissioned  the  painting  makes  it  an  his- 
torical treasure. 

Jay  Cooke  had  opened  his  banking  house  in  Philadelphia 
on  January  1861  and  on  April  1  the  same  year  was  in- 
vited by  President  Lincoln  to  become  the  treasurer  of 
the  Philadelphia  mint  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  under  Salmon  P.  Chase,  but  the  offices 
were  declined.  Chase  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cooke 
family  and  some  time  after  his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Jay's  brother,  Henry,  opened  a  branch 
of  the  Jay  Cooke  firm  at  Washington.  Another  factor 
which  prompted  the  purchase  of  the  Lincoln  painting 
by  the  Foundation  was  the  fact  that  Jay  Cooke  became 
closely  associated  with  Hugh  McCulloch,  a  resident  of 
Fort  Wayne  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after 
the  resignation  of  Chase. 

Aside  from  the  association  values  of  the  painting,  the 
fact  that 'it  is  a  copy  of  the  famous  bank  note  picture 


of  Lincoln  by  Brady,  which  Robert  Lincoln  had  authorized 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  use  as  its  in- 
signia, presented  a  strong  incentive  for  securing  the 
painting.  While  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  acquired  to  learn  something  of  the  painter 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  canvas,  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  getting  even  a  clue  to  assist  us  in  the  identification 
of  the  artist.  It  was  not  until  the  past  month  or  so  that 
we  accidentally  came  across  a  notation  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  that  offered  the  first  lead  to  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  artist. 

On  July  4,  1865  the  "National  Monument  (colored) 
Association"  held  a  celebration  in  Washington  in  which 
the  Washington  City  Sunday  School  Union  participated. 
Each  school  carried  a  banner  with  some  decorative  de- 
vice or  motto.  One  which  struck  the  fancy  of  a  reporter 
was  described  in  these  words: 

"Among  these,  we  noted  particularly  that  of  the  15 
Ave.  Presbyterian  School.  It  bears  a  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  the  motto 

'With  malice  towards  none, 
With  charity  for  all'." 

The  reporter  gives  this  further  information  about 
the  banner: 

"It  was  painted  at  a  cost  of  $75,  by  a  Mr.  Bowser,  a 
colored  artist  of  Philadelphia." 

Learning  through  this  source  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  a  negro  painter  by  the  name  of  Bowser,  the 
editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  immediately  got  in  touch  with 
a  friend,  Dr.  John  E.  Washington,  author  of  They  Knew 
Lincoln.  The  doctor  turned  for  information  to  James  A. 
Porter,  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  the  author  of  Modern  Negro  Art.  In  this 
volume  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bowser  and 
just  a  few  facts  about  him  gleaned  from  Mr.  Porter's 
book  are  presented: 

David  Bustill  Bowser  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on 
January  16,  1820.  He  was  named  for  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  baker  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Apparently  he  secured  his  early  training  in  art  from  his 
cousin,  Robert  M.  Douglas.  Bowser  first  applied  his 
talent  in  the  painting  of  emblems  and  banners  for  fra- 
ternal orders  and  organizations.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  landscapes  and  marine  scenes.  The  New 
York  Herald  for  April  16,  1850  in  referring  to  an  art 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia  states,  "The  marine  paintings 
of  Bowser  are  excellent." 

Mr.  Porter  suggests  that  there  is  a  possibility  Bowser 
made  one  painting  of  Lincoln  from  life,  as  members  of 
the  family  recall  having  seen  a  check  made  out  to  D.  B. 
Bowser  and  signed  by  Lincoln.  However,  of  this  fact 
we  are  certain,  there  was  more  than  one  Lincoln  painting 
done  by  the  artist  as  a  study  of  him  hangs  in  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  his  work  preserved.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  given  as  June  30,  1920  which  would 
make  him  a  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

It  appears  that  the  Bowser  painting  at  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  has  lost  none  of  its  value  as 
an  item  ossociated  with  Jay  Cooke  and  Fort  Wayne 
through  the  McCulloch  connection  and  has  also  retained 
its  value  as  a  copy  of  the  famous  Brady  Lincoln.  Its 
desirability,  however,  has  become  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  created  by  David  Bustill  Bowser,  a 
negro  artist  contemporary  with  Lincoln's  day. 


November  9,  197T 


Mr.  James  E.  Moocey 
Dir actor 

niBt' rical  Society  of  PH 
Philadelphia,  PW  19107 

Dear  Mr.  Ifooney: 

I  ara  v®ry   interested  in  securing  the  correct 
David  B.  Bowser's  middle  naiae.  Our  reference  reflect  the  spelling 
or  his  middle  ntuae  as  both  Bust  ill  and  Bust  ilia. 


i'i  according  to  one  family  source,  his  father's  name  was  David 
Bustill.  instill  being  the  surname  of  his  father.  If  this  is  correct, 

can  you  clarify  David  Bustill  Bowser's  aurname  of  Bowser?  Could  it 
be  that  his  father  and  mother  were  not  married? 

David  B.  Bowser  was  a  Negro  portrait,  marine  and  bsnner  painter. 
He  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  on  January  l69  1820  and  died  Jim®  30, 
/  1900.  He  was  listed  in  both  the  i860  Census  £Pa. 9  LVI,  117 S  and 
/   the  1871  Philadelphia  City  Directory. 

Can  you  verify  the  correct  spelling  of  Mr.  Bowser's  middle 
-'name  for  me?  We  are  using  it  in  a  publication  of  ours  and,  of 
.  .  /  '',  course,  want  the  spelling  of  his  middle  name  to  b®  accurate. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  give  this  request. 

Sincerely  yours , 


(Mrs*)  Mary  Jane  Hubler 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Neely,  Jr. 
Ihe  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  U6801 


MJH/slm 
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November  10,  1977 


Mr.  Kieth  Doms 

Fr??e  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Loga>  Square 
Philadelphia,  PH  19103 

Dear  Mr.  Doms;: 

I  am  very  interested  in  securing  the  correct  spelling  or 
the  accepted  spelling  used  for  the  correct  spelling  of  David  B. . 
Bowser's  middle  nuiie.  Our  reference  reflect  the  spelling  of 
his  middle  name  as  bcth  Bust  ill  and  Bustille. 

According  to  one  family  source,  his  father's  name  was 
David  Bustill.  Bustill  being  the  surname  of  his  father.  If 
this  is  correct,  can  you  clarify  David  Bustill  Bowser's  surname 
of  Bowser?  Could  it  be  that  his  father  and  mother  were  not 
married? 

David  B.  Bowser  was  a  Ilegro  portrait,  marine  and  banner 
painter.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  January  16,  1820  and 
died  June  30,  1900.  He  was  listed  in  both  the  i860  Census  [Pa., 
L     LVT,  1173  and  the  1S71  Philadelphia  City  Directory. 

V  Can  you  verify  the  correct  spelling  of  Mr.  Bowser's  middle 

/      nome  for  me?  We  are  using  it  in  a  publication  of  ours  and,  of 
i  course j  want  the  spelling  of  his  middle  name  to  be  accurate. 


Also  your  library  has  a  book  entitled  History  and  Manual  of 
Odd  Fellowship  toy  Charles  H.  Brooks  [Philadelphia,  1893]  which 
on  page  %k6   gives  the  family  genealogy  of  David  B.  Bowser.  Can 
you  also  send  me  a  Xerox  copy  of  gage  2h6   in  the  above  book? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  ^formation  you  can  give  me  on 
this  request. 


V 

*      \ 


/ 


S  ■+  Mr.  Kieth  Deans 

,  -  '       November  10,  1977 
Page  2 


If  there  is  a  charge  for  the  Xerox  copy,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  reimburse  you  for  this  cost. 

Sincerely  yours, 


(Mrs.)  Mary  Jane  Hubler 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Neely,  Jr. 
The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  U6801 
MJH/slm 
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CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


November  18,  1977. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Hubler 
The  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  St. 
Fort  Wayne,  IN   4-6801 


THE     FREE    LIBRARY    OF    PHILADELPHIA 
LOGAN  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA.    19103 


Dear  Mrs.  Hubler: 

Your  letter  of  November  10th  to  Mr.  Keith  Doms  has  been  referred  to 
me  for  reply.  According  to  the  History  and  Manual  of  Odd  Fellowship, 
the  correct  spelling  is  Bustill.  The  biographical  note  in  Afro- 
American  art  and  craft  also  gives  this  spelling. 

Although  his  grandfather,  Cyrus  Bustill,  is  mentioned  several  times, 
I  was  unable  to  find  anything  referring  to  his  father  by  name. 
Perhaps  Cyrus  was  his  maternal  grandfather? 

The  obituary  from  the  Public  Ledger  gives  the  address  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  and  died,  and  states  the  house  was  built  by  his 
father:  however,  the  city  directories,  1820-1 824.,  do  not  indicate 
either  Bustill,  or  Bowser  on  N.  Fourth  Street. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  attached  photocopy.  If  there  is  another 
way  in  which  we  may  be  of  service,  please  let  me  know. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  L.  Middleton,  Head 
Interlibrary  Loan  Department 


enc: 

cc:  Mr.  Kapenstein 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Founded  1824 

1300  Locust  Street    •    Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 

„ 
Dear  Mrs.  Hubler,  23  November  1977 

The  Historical   Society   of   Pennsylvania   is   a  privately  endowed    institution 
with  limited  financial  resources  and   a  small   staff.      Increasing  use   of   our 
research  library  has  made    it   necessary  to  utilize   this   form  letter   to 
answer  mail    inquiries.      We   can,   however,    provide   better  service    if    you 
are  able   to  visit   the   Society.      Our  library   is  open   to  anyone   of   high  school 
age   or  older  on  Monday  from   1   P.M.    to  9   P.M. ;   Tuesday  through  Friday   from 
9  A.M.    to  5  P.M.      There   is  a  $1.00   per  day  fee   for  nonmembers. 


The    information   or  material    you  requested: 

1.  is  not   available    in  our   library. 

2.  could  not   be    located  after  making  a  search  of    standard   references 

or  the   Society's  special   research  files. 

3.  may  be  available  but  would   require  extensive   research  which 

unfortunately  we  are  unable   to  do. 

4.  is  available   for   your  use   here   at    the   Society  but   cannot   be 

supplied   by  mail.      Our  books  do  not   circulate. 

5.  a  list   of   genealogical   researchers    is  enclosed. 

6.  may  be   obtained   from  commercial  dealers.      Addresses   of   such  firms 

can  usually  be   found   in  the   classified   telephone  directory  or 
from  your  local    library. 

7.  should   be    available   from  public  or   school   libraries    in  your  area 

or  from  your  state   historical   library. 

8.  is  enclosed. 

»w.i.,— , w-— as/  muni -ww  ■■  ■  - — " ■  ■  ■ -.  -- — ■»—  -  — <•'  — — -  — - —  — '■ «.  »-——.-*■•«-•-—••*-*.  «\  -4t>     *r 


9. 


-X—  We  are  unable  to  answer  conclusively  your  concerns  over  the   spelling 

of  David  B.   Bowser's  middle  name  and  his  parentage,   though  the  following 
information  may  helr>  you. 

An  article  from  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  (vol.    10,   1925),   entitled 
"The  Bustill  Family"  discusses  David  Bus, till,   a  plasterer  from  ^hila- 
delohia  who  had  nine   children  born  between  1803-1836.     It  is  feasible 
that  he  could  have  had  a  son  David  born  c.   1820. 

However,    in  an  atroendix  to  this  article,    (see  enclosure)  Anna  Bustill 

(OVER) 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Hubler 

The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 

Library  ard  Museum 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  468OI 


Smith  states  that  Jeremiah  Bowser  was  father  to  David  Bustill 

Bowser.  She  further  alludes  to  "the  family  genealogy  of  David 
Bustill  Bowser,  cousin  to  Joseph  C.  Bustill..."  Since  we  do  not 
own  the  book  she  quotes  from,  History  and  Manual  of  Odd  Fellowship, 
we  could  not  verify  this  reference  but  this  would  seem  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  family  name  Bustill.  If  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
this  book  locally,  you  might  try  the  Library  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
of  Pennsylvania,  1  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

In  any  event,  all  references  to  David  B.  Bowser  seemed  to  s^ell 
his  name  BUSTILL,  sans  »E». 
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served,  and  the  diary  made  by  him  in  1S53  and  1S56,  record  many 
interesting  facts.     I  own  them. 

I  have  the  marriage  certificates  of  Cyrus  Bustill  and  Elizabeth 
Morrey  and  David  Bustill  and  Mary  Hicks.  Sarah  Mapps  Doug- 
lass birth,  marriage  and  death  records  are  owned  by  me. 

The  Anglo  African,  giving  its  prospectus  for  I860,  gives  Grace 
Mapps  and  Sarah  M.  Douglass  as  contributors  for  1859.  The 
magazine  for  January  1859,  page  21,  mentions  Robert  Douglass 
artist.  The  May  number  contains  "A  Good  Habit  Recommended" 
by  Sarah  M.  Douglass. 

An  admirable  poem  from  Grace  Mapps  appears  in  Nov.  1S59,  on 
page  2S  of  the  December  issue.  It  mentions  "Bowser,  among  those 
who  have  shipped  on  their  last  voyage."  Jeremiah  Bowser, 
Father  of  David  Bustill  Bowser,  was  one  of  the  stewards  on  the 
Liverpool  liners  and  I  have  some  pieces  of  china  brought  the  family 
on  one  of  his  voyages.  These  are  all  from  a  bound  copy  of  The 
Anglo  Afric-an  belonging  to  Jos.  C.  Bustill,  which  I  have. 

I  have  printed  announcements  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  pasted  in  a  book  containing 
names  of  colored  people  in  the  Wards  of  the  city  of  Phila.  which 
names  Jos.  C.  Bustill  as  Chr.  of  the  committee.  I  have  the  badge 
he  wore  in  the  parade. 

I  own  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  "The  City  of  Philadelphia" 
given  Jos.  C.  Bustill  July  27,  1894.  It  contains  a  printed  letter 
pasted  in  the  book  showing  the  receipt  for  same  was  sent  to  J.  N. 
Fitzgirald  Secretary,  421  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  History  &  Manual  of  Odd  Fellowship  (Philadelphia, 
1893)  by  Chas.  H.  Brooks,  page  94,  Joseph  C.  Bustill  is  noted  as 
Grand  Treasurer  of  the  order  for  1S64.  One  pages  94,  95,  96,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  131,  134,  143,  144,  146,  147,  and  254,  the  author  tells 
of  his  manj'  and  varied  activities  in  the  order.  On  cage  246  he 
.gives  the  family  genealogy  of  David  Bustill  Bowser,  Cousin  to 
Joseph  C.  Bustill  which  confirms  some  of  the  statements  I  made. 

I  called  Mr.  Dodd  over  the  phone,  asking  if  I  might  bring  some 
of  the  data  to  him,  that  he  might  see  it  and  so  confirm  my  state- 
ments.    But  he  is  a  busy  man  and  of  course  it  would  take  quite 
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Mr.  Jackson,  your  other  Chicago 


member  of  Ex.  Com.,  is  no  longer  See.  of  the  Wabash  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  is  only  here  occasionally.     If  there  is  any  one  here  to  whom  you 
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Barn  yields 
treasure  for 
black  show 


AFRO-AMERICAN,  from  1-K 
centuries ...  in  a  general  society  that 
wasn't  ready  for  blacks  to  assume 
positions  at  every  level  of  society. ' 

The  Historical  Society  and  the  Li- 
brary Company,  which  together  hold 
the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
Afro-American  material,  are  lenders 
to  the  show. 

Phii  Lapsansky  of  the  Library 
Company  is  optimlstfc  that  the  exhib- 
it will  "help  to  create  a  historical 
consciousness  which  will  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  more  material." 

The  story  of  blacks 

The  exhibit  uses  portraits,  pam- 
phlets, posters,  books  and  broadsides 
to  tell  the  story  of  blacks  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  perhaps  no  item  is  more 
eloquent,  or  more  sinister,  than  a 
pair  of  slave  shackles. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  astounded  to 
find  out  that  there  was  slavery  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  even  though 
William  Penn  advocated  equality  and 
freedom  for  all."  Blockson  said. 
They  don't  realize  that  Robert  Mor- 
ris, known  as  the  'financier  of  the 
Revolution,*  earned  his  money  by 
importing  slaves  Into  Pennsylvania. 
People  today  are  unaware  of  how 
deeply  slavery  was  ingrained  in  ear- 
ly VS.  history."  (Penn  himself  actu- 
ally was  a  slaveholder,  although  he  I 
freed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  his 
slaves  before  writing  his  will.) 

The  unsung  contributions  of 
blacks  in  the  early  period  were,  of 
coarse,  inestimable.  Though  blacks 
reaped  few  benefits  from  their  labor, 
no  exhibit  could  stress  too  strongly 
the  extent  to  which  they  toiled 
alongside  Europeans  to  wrest  riches 
from  the  New  World. 

Not  until  the  late  19th  century, 
with  the  coming  of  freedom,  did 
their  pent-up  talents  find  outlets  in  a 
variety  of  professions,  including  law, 
medicine,  business  and  the  arts. 

Documentation 

Nonetheless,  Blockson  is  able  to 
document  numerous  individual  con- 
tributions in  the  early  period,  from 
the  "Pepper  Pot  Woman."  who  ped- 
dled her  savory  soup  in  Head  House 
Square,  to  the  Lawn  Jockey,  selected 
as  a  central  symbol  of  the  exhibition. 


The  Lawn  Jockey?  This  much-dis- 
paraged figure  is  actually  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  hero  named  Jocko 
Graves,  who  froze  to  death  helping 
George  Washington  during  the  win- 
ter of  1776. 

Initially  created  as  a  memorial  to 
black  heroism,  the  youth  holding  a 
lantern  has  been  distorted  over  the 
years  te  the  grinning  caricature  that 
dots  thousands  of  lawns  throughout 
America. 

The  figure  of  Jocko  Graves  was 
used  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  during 
the  era  of  the  Underground  Railroad, 
to  we  have  chosen  to  reclaim  Jocko 
and  give  him  an  honored  place  in 
history."  museum  director  H.  Alonzo 
Jennings  wrote  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  show. 


Nonverbal  material 

Mooney.  director  of  the  Historical 
Society,  points  out  that  reconstruct- 
ing black  history  is  problematical 
"because  there  Is  a  fair  amount  of 
nonverbal  material  one  has  to  rely 
on.  ...  Since  very  few  blacks  were 
able  to  publish  their  own  stories  in 
the  early  period,  you're  left  with  a 
dependence  on  third-party  reporting. 

"It  Isn't  until  one  gets  into  the  19th 
century  with  the  issue  of  abolition 
that  one  starts  to  find  some  quite  ar- 
ticulate spokesmen  and  some  narra- 
tives of  the  black  experience  actually 
written  by  blacks,"  he  said.        I__i 

One  of  the  articulate  and  influen- 
tial blacks  who  emerged  in  the  19th 
century  was  Robert  Purvis,  whose 
By  berry  home  was  a  stop  on  the 
Underground  Railroad,  which 
helped  runaway  slaves  escape  to  free- 
dom. 

Phil  Chmielewskl,  65.  who  lived 
nearby,  and  whose  parents  bought 
six  acres  of  the  Purvis  property  in 
the  1940s,  recalls  that  Purvis  descen- 
dants lived  on  the  property  when  he 
was  a  boy.  "until  the  Depression, 
when  they  went." 

In  1944.  while  foraging  in  the  loft 
of  a  barn  on  the  property.  Chmie- 
lewskl found  the  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"I  put  it  away,  and  I  hadn't  even 
wiped  the  dust  off  it  since  1944,"  said 
Chmielewski,  who  now  lives  in  Fox 
Chase.  (The  barn  now  belongs  to  his 
sister.) 

'A  gut  feeling' 

When  he  read  earlier  this  month 
about  the  Afro-American  exhibit, 
Chmielewski  recalls,  he  had  "a  gut 
feeling  Ithatl  this  is  where  the  por- 
trait belongs. 

-  ,?J  thought,  *Beautif  uL  It's  the  300th 
anniversary.  These  are  the  people 
who  should  have  it,"  he  said  last 
week. 

Another  portrait  in  the  show,  of 
the  famed  abolitionist  John  Brown, 
Ts  also  by  Bowser.  The  Brown  portrait 
was  painted  from  life,  while  the  Lin- 
coln portrait  is  believed  to  have  been 
painted  over  a  photograph.  The 
Bowser  family  is  a  distinguished 
Philadelphia  clan  whose  members 
range  from  the  18th-century  teacher 
Cyrus  Bustill  to  the  20th-century 
actor  Paul  Robeson. 

Though  Chmielewski  hopes  even- 
tually to  sell  the  Lincoln  portrait  to 
augment  his  modest  retirement  in- 
come, he  has  agreed  to  lend  it  to  the 
museum  for  one  year. 

"When  they  called  me  back,  they 
said,  'You  don't  know  what  this 
means  to  us.  Are  you  sure  you've  got 
it?  It's  something  we've  been  looking 
for  for  years."  he  recalled. 

The  museum  hopes  to  find  a  donor 
to  purchase  the  portrait. 
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David  Bustill  Bowser  (1820-1900)  was  a  commer- 
cial artist  and  social  activist  whose  life  is 
symbolic  of  the  attempt  to  reconcile  American 
democratic  ideals  with  the  exploitation  and  mistreat- 
ment of  Americans  of  African  descent.  A  native 
Philadelphian,  Bowser  offered  through  his  business  on 
North  Fourth  Street  a  variety  of  his  own  visual  designs 
from  daguerreotypes  to  marine  and  portrait  art.  As  a 
successful  painter  of  signs  and  different  paraphernalia 
for  the  city's  volunteer  fire  companies  and  fire 
insurance  businesses,  Bowser  was  at  the  center  of  a 
major  Philadelphia  industry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  a  committed  and  freedom- loving  African  American, 
Bowser  painted  portraits  from  life  of  abolitionist  John 
Brown  and  President  Abraham  Lincoln  as  well  as 
numerous  banners  used  as  the  regimental  colors  for 
Black  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  major 
figure  in  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
also  designed  broadsides  and  regalia  for  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Phoenix  represents  some  of  Bowser's  most 
critically  acclaimed  work,  and  may  be  seen  as  consis- 
tent with  his  attempts  to  create  a  stronger  America  out 
of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Civil  War  by  fighting  for  the 
equal  rights  of  all  of  its  people. 

Steven  L.  Jones 


Cover:  carte  civ  visite  photograph  of  David  Bustill  Bowser 
from  the  Bustill- Bowser- Asbury  Collection 
courtesy,  Moorland- Spingarn  Research  Center 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.  B.  Bowser 
—ARTIST- 
NO  481  North  4th  St 
Philada 
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AUCTIONS 


PREVIEWS 


Jackson  Pollock's  Moon 
Vessel  (right),  from  the 
Winston  Malbin 
collection,  is  expected  to 
bring  between  $1.8 
million  and  $2.5  million 
at  Sotheby's  contemporary 
sale  in  New  York  on 
May  8  and  9.  A  no.  1, 
by  Clyfford  Still  (above, 
right),  is  estimated  at  $3.5 
million  to  $4.5  million 
and  will  be  included  in 
the  Christie's  New  York 
auction  on  May  7  and  8. 


CONTEMPORARY 

The  fine-art  sales  at  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
during  the  first  half  of  this  month,  con- 
stitute what  can  only  be  described  as  the 
main  event  of  the  New  York  season.  Even  two 
months  earlier,  when  these  previews  were  being 
prepared  and  the  catalogues  had  not  yet  been 
closed,  enough  information  had  been  released  to 
stir  genuine  excitement  and  guarantee  (a  somewhat 
dicey  expression  in  the  auction  world  nowadays) 
a  very  competitive  attendance.  And  those  who  will 
seriously  try  to  compete  had  better  be  plenty  rich, 
too,  because  prices  aren't  going  to  drop  between 
now  and  then. 

The  star  of  Christie's  contemporary  paintings 
sales  on  May  7  and  8  may  well  be  Roy  Lichten- 


254 


stein's  Pop  masterpiece  Kiss  II,  a  comic-book  im- 
age painted  in  1962.  It  is  expected  to  sell  for  $5 
million  to  $7  million.  "Big"  is  the  easiest  way  to 
describe  some  other  Christie's  offerings,  including 
a  1949  Clyfford  Still,  A  no.  1,  which  measures  93 
by  78  inches  and  is  estimated  at  $3.5  million  to 

Those  who  will  seriously  try  to 

compete  had  better  be 

plenty  rich,  because  prices 

aren't  going  to  drop  between 

now  and  then. 

$4.5  million,  and  Sam  Francis's  Round  the  World 
from  1958-59,  which  is  even  larger  at  108  by  136 
inches  and  is  estimated  at  $1.5  million  to  $2.5 
million.  Perhaps  the  most  watched  artist  today  is 
Willem  de  Kooning,  the  octogenarian  abstract  ex- 
pressionist who  still  paints  (and,  many  people  feel, 
better  than  ever  before)  but  is  not  expected  to  keep 
that  up  too  much  longer.  On  offer  here  are  a  1975 
painting,  a  sculpture  and  Untitled  XII,  a  1982  work 
estimated  at  $2.5  million  to  $3.5  million. 

Minimalist  works,  now  much  sought  after,  in- 
clude Signet  XX  (est.  $1.5-2.5  million),  1966,  by 
Robert  Ryman  and  a  1968  Brice  Marden  diptych 
(his  first)  estimated  at  $1  million  to  $1.5  million. 
This  minimalist  conceptualist  theme  will  be  rein- 
forced with  a  selection  of  works  by  the  major  ar- 

ART  &  AUCTION 


Alfred  de  Breanski's  September  Evening  (est.  $5,000-7,000) 
brought  an  impressive  $39,600  at  Christie's  East,  during  its 
19th-century  European  paintings  sale  on  March  2. 


Modigliani's  La  belle  epiciere  (est. 
FF 50-60  million;  $7.5-9  million) 
realized  FF63  million  ($9.5  million) 
at  Guy  Loudmer's  sale  of  important 
modern  paintings  on  March  25 
in  Paris. 


T/fe  1865  Portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  («;. 
$30-50,000),  by  David 
Bustill  Bowser,  the  only 
black  artist  to  paint  the 
U.S.  president,  sold  for 
$20, 900  at  Butterfield  & 
Butterfield's  March  21 
paintings  sale  in  San 
Francisco. 


This  historic  letter  from  Trotsky 
to  Lenin  (est.  $20-30,000), 
discovered  in  Binghamton,  New 
York,  among  the  papers  of  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald,  sold  for 
$27,500  at  Swann  Galleries' 
sale  of  rare  books,  letters  and 
manuscripts  on  March  22  in 
New  York. 


From  March  11  to  13,  Leslie  Hindman 
Auctioneers  auctioned  over  1,600  lots,  including 
this  popular  Marshall  M.  Frederick  12-inch 
bronze  sculpture,  Bear  and  Cub  (est. 
$5,000-7,000),  which  fetched  $44,000. 


MAY  1990 


^*Ntagfc"iii£*^| 


Two  doors  open  to  reveal 
three  etched  decanters  and 
15  cordials  in  this  rare 
Baccarat  crystal  and 
bronze  cellarette  (est. 
$3,000-4,000),  circa 
1900,  which  realized 
$9,900  at  Wolfs 
furniture  and  decorative 
art  sale  on  March  17  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Painted  with  Pride 


by  Eric  Ledell  Smith 


lthough  not  a  sketch 
artist  like  William  Forbes 
and  Alfred  Waud,  who  drew 
scenes  from  the  battlefield, 
African  American  painter 
David  Bustill  Bowser  (1820- 
1900)  is  considered  a  Civil  War 
artist — but  for  a  much  different 
reason.  Active  in  Philadelphia  from 
1844  to  1889,  he  painted  portraits 
of  abolitionist  John  Brown  and 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Most 
important,  he  painted  the  regimental 
colors  of  the  United  States  Colored 
Troops  at  Camp  William  Penn, 
organized  in  1863  north  of  Philadel- 
phia. Bowser's  portraits  of 
charismatic  leaders  are  treasured  by 
historians  and  fine  arts  enthusiasts 
alike,  but  it  is  his  bold  portrayal  of 
the  black  soldier  on  the  flags  of  the 
Colored  Troops  that  earned  Bowser 
distinction  and  recognition  as  a  Civil 
War  artist. 
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n  the  U.S.A. 


Rare  nineteenth-century  photographic  portrait  of  David  Bustill  Bowser  (facing  page).  An  oil 
painting  with  a  firefighting  theme  portrays  the  apocryphal  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes 
(above).  A  parade  hat  commissioned  by  the  United  States  Fire  Company  (top). 
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Bowser  descended  from  a  Delaware 
Valley  family  whose  American  roots 
predated  the  American  Revolution.  His 
grandfather,  Cyrus  Bustill  (1732-1806), 
was  a  baker  in  Philadelphia,  and  legend, 
perhaps  apocryphal,  holds  he  supplied 
bread  to  General  George  Washington's 
troops  during  the  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge  during  the  winter  of  1777-1778. 
Cyrus  Bustill  married  Elizabeth  Murray 
(1746-1827)  in  1773.  The  Bustills  had 
eight  children,  one  of  whom  was  David 
Bowser's  mother,  Rachel  (1777-1848). 
Rachel  Bustill  married  twice,  first  to 
James  Harding  and  then  to  Jeremiah 
Bowser  in  1819,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  section 
of  Philadelphia.  The  following  year,  on 
January  16,  their  son  David  Bustill 
Bowser  was  born. 

Growing  up  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
1820s  and  1830s,  Bowser  was  more 
fortunate  than  his  peers  in  obtaining  an 
education.  He  attended  the  Kelly  School 


on  Cherry  Street;  among  his 
classmates  were  sons  of 
prominent  black  Philadel- 
phians.  It  was  a  period 
in  Philadelphia  during 
which  African 
Americans  were 
not  encouraged  to 
study  art,  and 
those  who 
aspired  to  be 
craftsmen  were 
systematically 
excluded  from 
the  drawing 
academies, 
artists' 
associations, 
and  mechan- 
ics' institutes. 
They  were 
generally  self- 
taught  or 
helped  by 
unprejudiced 
white  friends  and 
other  blacks. 
Bowser  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  to  have 
a  relative  as  a  mentor. 
At  the  age  of  eleven, 
David  Bustill  Bowser 
began  studying  art  under  his 
cousin,  Robert  Douglass  Jr. 
(1809-1887).  Douglass  was  a  student 
of  Philadelphia's  leading  portraitist, 
Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872),  noted  for  tight 
brushwork  and  lustrous  use  of  color. 
From  Douglass,  Bowser  learned  about 
light  and  composition,  and  techniques 
for  painting  both  landscapes  and 
portraits.  His  studies  ceased  in  1837 
when  Douglass  moved  to  Haiti. 
Without  a  teacher,  Bowser,  then 
seventeen,  gave  up  art  and  took 
up  barbering.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  is  believed  to  have 
worked  as  a  barber  on 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers.  Although 
historians  cannot  with 
certainty  document  when — or 
even  whether — Bowser 
worked  on  the  steamboats,  he 
was  apparently  not  living  in  the 
city  in  1840,  for  he  was  not  listed 
in  the  federal  census  for  Philadel- 
phia that  year.  Two  years  later, 
though,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
working  as  a  barber  in  the  city. 


Bowser's  paintings,  in  addition  to  military 
and  fraternal  commissions,  included  portraits 
of  leading  men  of  the  day,  including 
abolitionist  John  Brown  (left)  and  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  (below). 


It  was  about  1843  when  Bowser 
received  his  first  commission,  a  portrait 
of  Jacob  C.  White  Sr.,  a  black  barber  and 
real  estate  speculator.  The  assignment 
was  unusual  because  wealthy  blacks  did 
not  generally  commission  (or  compen- 
sate) young  black  artists  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  White  commis- 
sion encouraged  Bowser  to  pursue  a 
career  as  a  commercial  artist.  His  next 
task  was  painting  four  parade  banners 
for  the  Native  American  Party  in  1844. 
Predecessor  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party, 
the  Native  American  Party  was  formed 
in  1837  by  white  Protestants  who 
opposed  voting  and  office-holding 
privileges  for  Catholics  and  foreigners. 
The  Nativists,  as  they  were  called, 
conducted  their  first  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia  in  July  1845,  the  event 
for  which  they  commissioned  Bowser's 
parade  banners. 

Bowser's  political  interests  were  not 
those  of  the  Nativists  but  mirrored  those 
of  the  Commonwealth's  African  Ameri- 
cans. In  1848,  he  attended  the  State 
Convention  of  Colored  Citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Harrisburg.  The 
convention  was  organized  to  agitate  for 
restoration  of  the 
franchise  taken 
away  from 
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Pennsylvania's  blacks  by  the  state 
Constitution  of  1838.  Bowser  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  State  Convention  of 
Colored  Citizens,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee to  draft  convention  rules,  as  well  as 
leading  militant  songs  and  exhorting 
Philadelphians  to  raise  money  for 
lobbyists  to  promote  black  voting.  The 
convention  was  the  beginning  of 
Bowser's  life-long  interest  in  working  for 
civil  rights. 

In  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War, 
Bowser  was  active  as  a  Philadelphia 
artist.  In  1850,  he  created  a  pressed-felt 
parade  hat  for  the  Phoenix  Fire  Compa- 
ny. His  1853  Portrait  of  a  Man,  now  in  the 
collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  the  subject  of 
critical  assessment,  some  of  which  links 
him  to  Thomas  Sully,  no  doubt  resulting 
from  his  study  with  Sully's  student,  his 
cousin  and  tutor,  Robert  Douglass  Jr.  Art 
historian  James  A.  Porter  believes  "it  is 
possible  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
English  tradition  of  portraiture"  in 
Bowser's  works.  "As  with  Thomas  Sully 
and  Samuel  Waugh,"  Porter  continues, 
"there  is  the  predilection  for  vermilion  as 
a  transitional  color  between  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  face  and  the  quartertones 
of  the  highlights.  And  like  Sully,  Bowser 
used  large  amounts  of  white  mixed  with 
yellow  as  a  color  base  to  give  greater 
brilliance  to  the  flesh  tones." 

In  1858,  arch- abolitionist  John  Brown 
(1800-1859)  stayed  with  the  Bowser 
family  because  the  artist  was  involved 
with  the  Underground  Railroad  (see 
"Madman  or  Saint?  Abolitionist  John 
Brown"  by  Mark  Peaster,  Summer  1987). 
Brown's  biographer  Oswald  Garrison 


A  banner  of  a  flag  painted  by  Bowser  for  the 
3rd  Regiment,  United  States  Colored  Troops 
(top).  The  artist's  version  of  Pennsylvania's 
state  emblem  (right)  appeared  on  afire 
company's  insignia. 


ven  though  many 

citizens  of  the  day  saw  the 

black  soldier  as  a  threat, 

Bowser  perceived — and 

gallantly  illustrated — him 

as  a 

citizen  of  color, 

defending  his 

country. 


Villard  places  Brown  in  Philadelphia  for 
one  week,  from  March  9  to  March  16, 
and  it  may  have  been  during  that  time 
that  Bowser  created  his  famous  Firebell  in 
the  Night.  Bowser  also  executed  a  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it's  unclear  if 
the  painting  was  painted  from  life  or 
from  a  photograph.  The  argument  that  it 
was  done  from  life  rests  on  a  report  that 
Lincoln  gave  Bowser  a  check  for  the 
work,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  observa- 
tion that  Bowser's  portrait  is 
unquestionably  copied  from  a  photo- 
graph made  in  1865  to  be  used  for  the 
engraving  on  a  new  American  five-dollar 
note.  Not  only  is  there  no  correspon- 
dence with  Bowser  among  Lincoln's 
papers,  but  also  the  check  cannot  be 
located. 
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Boivser's  paintings  have  been  called  bold,  colorful,  and  powerful  by  American  art  historians,  who  contend  that  his  use  of  color  can 
be  traced  through  his  teacher,  Robert  Douglass  Jr.,  to  Thomas  Sully.  Douglass  studied  with  Sully. 


In  1859,  the  Reverend  C.  W.  Thomp- 
son married  Bowser  and  Elizabeth 
(Lizzie)  H.  S.  Grey  in  St.  John's  Church 
in  York.  It  was  the  second  marriage  for 
Bowser;  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Jane,  died  in 
1850.  David  and  Lizzie  and  their  four 
children,  Mary,  Raphael,  Annie,  and  Ida 
Elizabeth,  lived  at  841  North  Fourth 
Street  in  Philadelphia.  With  a  growing 
family,  Bowser  depended  upon  fraternal 
organizations  and  fire  companies  for  his 
livelihood.  Lizzie  Bowser's  work  as  a 
dressmaker  added  to  the  family's 
income. 

It  was  during  the  early  Civil  War 
years  that  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
came  Bowser's  way.  In  June  1863,  the 
Union  Army  issued  an  urgent  appeal. 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
calls  for  every  able-bodied  African- 


American  man  to  enter  the  army  for 
three  years'  service,  and  join  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  Liberty  and  the  Union."  A 
week  later  Camp  William  Perm  was 
established  eight  miles  north  of  Philadel- 
phia on  a  farm  owned  by  Lucretia  Coffin 
Mott  (1793-1880),  a  Quaker  noted  for  her 
abolitionist  efforts  (see  "The  Friends 
Fight  for  Freedom"  by  William  C. 
Kashatus  III,  Summer  1988).  It  was  the 
first  recruitment  and  training  center  for 
black  soldiers  operated  by  the 
federal  government.  Nearly  eleven 
thousand  recruits  marched  through  its 
gates,  including  three  soldiers  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  One 
of  the  recipients  was  recognized  for 
rescuing  a  flag  created  by  Bowser. 
The  Supervisory  Committee  for 
Recruiting  Colored  Regiments  at  Camp 


William  Penn  had  asked  Bowser  to 
design  and  paint  the  flags  for  the  United 
States  Colored  Troops.  No  official 
appointment  documents  have  been 
located,  but  a  letter  written  by  John  Weil 
Forney  (1817-1881)  to  Thomas  Webster, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  dated  March 
29,1864,  suggests  that  someone  was 
attempting  to  prevent  him  from  design- 
ing the  Colored  Troops'  flags.  Bowser 
asked  the  powerful  Forney,  owner  and 
publisher  of  two  influential  pro-Lincoln 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  intercede  on 
his  behalf.  Forney's  plea  was  compas- 
sionate and  direct. 

While  in  Philadelphia  two  days  ago,  I 
learned  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
deprive  Mr.  D.  B.  Bowser  of  the  work  of 
painting  the  flags  of  the  colored  regiments, 
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Insignia  painted  for  a  fire  company  (rigid). 
An  extremely  rare  landscape  by  David    - 
Bustill  Bowser  (below). 


and  I  would  have  called  upon  you  to  make 
an  appeal  on  his  behalf  had  not  the  weather 
been  so  bad.  He  came  to  see  me,  but  1  was 
much  too  occupied  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
and  he  writes  me  this  morning,  begging  me 
to  intercede  with  you — which  I  most 
earnestly  and  cheerfully  do.  He  is  a  poor 
man,  and  certainly  professes  very  remarkable 
talent.  He  has  been  active  in  the  cause  and  is 
himself  a  colored  man,  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  would  be  a  peculiar  hardship  in  taking 
away  this  little  job  from  him  and  giving  it  to 
a  wealthy  house.  Will  you  do  your  best  for 
him,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Webster  and  his  committee  kept 
Bowser  on  as  regimental  flag  artist. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  Bowser 
designed  flags  for  all  the  eleven  regi- 
ments at  Camp  William  Perm,  only 
photographic  images  for  seven  units — 
the  3rd,  6th,  22nd,  24th,  25th,  45th,  and 
127th  Regiments — exist.  The  flags  of  the 
Colored  Troops  were  sent  to  the  War 
Department  after  the  Mustering  Office 
closed  in  June  1866.  The  colors  remained 
in  storage  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until 
1906  when  they  were  moved  to  the 
museum  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Sometime  in  the 
early  1940s,  most  of  the 
flags  carried  by  the 
Colored  Troops  were 
discarded  primarily 
because  of  a  lack  of 
storage  space.  Civil 
War  flag  expert 
Richard  A.  Sauers 
reveals  much  about 
the  symbolism 
Bowser  employed  in 
his  work  in  his  two- 
volume  study,  Advance 
the  Colors!  Pennsylvania 
Civil  War  Battle  Flags, 
published  by  the  Common- 
wealth's Capitol  Preservation 
Committee. 

Camp  William  Perm's  commander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Louis  Wagner, 
described  the  flag  of  the  3rd  Regiment  as 
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being  of  "regulation  size,  of  fine  blue 
silk,  with  coat-of-arms  of  U.  S.  and  name 
of  regiment  on  one  side  and  a  painting, 
finely  executed,  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  presenting  a  flag  to  a  colored 
sergeant  on  the  other  side."  In  the 
background  Bowser  painted  military 
camp  tents  and  a  United  States  flag, 
most  likely  an  allusion  to  Camp  William 
Penn. 

The  obverse  of  the  6th  Regiment's 
color  depicts  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
holding  a  flag,  exhorting  a  freedman 
dressed  in  soldier's  uniform.  In  the 
background  a  slave  applauds  the  black 
soldier.  Sergeant  Thomas  R.  Hawkins 
rescued  this  flag  during  a  military 
assault  on  New  Market  Heights, 
Virginia,  on  September  29,  1864,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor. 

In  his  vignette  for  the  color  of  the 
22nd  Regiment,  Bowser  depicted  a  black 
soldier  bayoneting  a  fallen  Confederate 
color  bearer  who  is  attempting  to  defend 
himself.  Bowser  painted  the  scene 
below  a  banner  emblazoned 
with  Virginia's  state  motto, 
Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  ("Thus 
Always  to  Tyrants"). 
Recalling  historical 
and  narrative 
paintings  depicting 
Moses  receiving 
the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the 
color  of  the  24th 
Regiment — the 
last  regiment 
organized  at 
Camp  William 
Penn — shows  an 
unarmed  black 
soldier  standing  on  a 
mountaintop,  arms 
stretched  heavenward 
towards  a  message,  Fiat  Justitia 
("Let  Justice  Be  Done").  Above  the 
poignant  scene  Bowser  painted  a  scroll, 
"Let  Soldiers  in  War  be  Citizens  in 
Peace."  Bowser  employed  patriotic 
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sentiments  in  his  other  colors,  such  as 
"Strike!  For  God  and  Liberty"  (25th 
Regiment),  "One  Cause,  One  Country" 
(45th  Regiment),  and  "We  Will  Prove 
Ourselves  Men"  (127th  Regiment). 

Although  Bowser  continued  to  work 
as  an  artist  in  Philadelphia  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  never  again  offered  the 
opportunity  that  working  for  Camp 
William  Penn  had  afforded  him.  His  later 
work  consisted  of  designing  costumes 
and  regalia  for  fraternal  groups.  (He  no 
longer  did  such  work  for  fire  compa- 
nies.) In  1886,  Bowser  designed  uniforms 
for  the  third  biennial  parade  of  the 
Patriarchs,  a  quasi-military  society  of 
blacks  similar  to  the  Masonic  Knights 
Templar.  Bowser  became  a  32nd  degree 
Mason,  the  organization's  highest 
membership  category,  and  in  1870  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Grand  and 
United  Odd  Fellows,  an  African  Ameri- 
can fraternity  in  Philadelphia  paralleling 
the  country's  more  familiar  organization, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

David  Bustill  Bowser  died  on  June  30, 
1900,  in  Philadelphia,  his  name  and 
contributions  to  art  and  military  history 
seemingly  forgotten  forever.  Nine 
decades  of  neglect  were  ended  in  1992, 
however,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  which  paid 
lasting  tribute  to  Bowser  by  erecting  a 
state  historical  marker  in  front  of  his 
North  Fourth  Street  residence.  Through 
his  artwork  for  the  regiments  at  Camp 
William  Penn,  Bowser  expressed  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  Civil  War 
era's  blacks.  Even  though  many  citizens 
of  the  day  saw  the  black  soldier  as  a 
threat,  Bowser  perceived — and  gallantly 
illustrated — him  as  a  citizen  of  color, 
defending  his  country.  By  juxtaposing 
the  black  soldier  with  icons  such  as 
George  Washington  and  "Columbia," 
Bowser  hoped  to  make  the  world  realize 
that  the  African  American  deserves  to  be 
treated  with  dignity.  With  his  stunning 
designs  for  the  flags  of  the  United  States 
Colored  Troops,  Bowser  expressed  in  art 
what  black  soldiers  felt  about  themselves 
and  their  country. 


Eric  Ledell  Smith  is  a  historian  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  research  and 
work  of  Richard  A.  Sauers,  whose  two- 
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volume  Advance  the  Colors!  Pennsylva- 
nia Civil  War  Battle  Flags  is  available  for 
purchase  from  the  PHMC's  Publications  and 
Sales  Division  by  telephoning  toll-free  1-800- 
787-7790;  c-mailing  slindeman@state.pa.us; 
or  writing:  Publications  and  Sales  Program, 
Commonwealth  Keystone  Building,  Plaza 
Level,  400  North  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120-0053.  The  price  of  each 
volume  is  $30.00,  or  $50.00  for  the  set,  plus 
$2.00  for  shipping.  Pennsylvania  residents 
must  add  six  percent  state  sales  tax. 
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Bowser  painted  flags  for  regimental  units  of 
the  United  States  Colored  Troops,  including 
(clockwise,  from  facing  page,  top)  the  127th 
Regiment,  the  22nd  Regiment,  the  45th 
Regiment,  and  the  3rd  Regiment.  Only 
photographs  of  these  flags  exist. 
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David  Bustill  Bowser 

(American,  1820-1900) 
Passmore  Williamson,  1868 


Oil  on  canvas,  26  %  x  21  %  inches  (oval) 
Signed  and  dated  at  lower  right:  "Bowser./1868" 


15,000 

A  commercial  artist  and  painter  of  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, David  Bustill  Bowser  was  a  descendant  of  Cyrus 
Bustill,  one  of  Philadelphia's  earliest  free  black  leaders.  A 
lifelong  resident  of  Philadelphia,  Bowser  was  listed  in  the 
city  directories  after  1871  as  an  "artist,"  although  he  is  occa- 
sionally referred  to  as  a  "painter."  Most  of  Bowser's  work 
that  has  survived  is  of  a  commercial  or  ornamental  nature. 
He  apparently  did  a  large  amount  of  work  for 
Philadelphia's  volunteer  fire  companies:  an  impressive  fire- 
man's parade  hat  painted,  with  a  phoenix  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  is  in  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
Ornamental  artists  also  painted  banners  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  Civil  War  brought  Bowser  this  type  of  business;  it  is 
likely  that  he  painted  regimental  banners  for  all  or  most  of 
the  black  regiments  that  fought  for  the  Union. 


Less  is  known  about  paintings  Bowser  did  for  exhibition 
and  his  other  easel  paintings.  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  owns  three  such  works:  a  por- 
trait of  a  man,  a  portrait  of  the  abolitionist  John  Brown,  and 
a  landscape;  additional  portraits  of  John  Brown  are  known, 
as  are  several  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Bowser's  sub- 
ject here  is  the  abolitionist  Passmore  Williamson,  who, 
along  with  Lucretia  Mott,  William  Still,  and  the  artist's 
cousins  Charles  and  Joseph  Bustill,  was  a  leader  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1855  Jane 
Johnson  and  her  two  children,  slaves  of  John  Wheeler  of 
South  Carolina,  were  traveling  from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Jersey  when  Williamson  informed  them  of  a  Pennsylvania 
law  that  prohibited  the  transportation  of  slaves  through  the 
state  by  their  owners.  Johnson  refused  to  return  to  Wheeler, 
and  "Williamson  was  jailed  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
During  the  hundred  days  of  his  imprisonment,  he  received 
visits  from  more  than  five  hundred  supporters. 
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John   Young  Mason  by  Eugene  Warbourg.   (Courtesy, 
Virginia  Historical  Society) 


Bishop  Jermain  Wesley  Loguen  by  William  Simpson; 
about  1854.  (Permanent  Collection,  Howard  University 
Gallery  ot  Art) 
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Cartoon  by  Henry  Lewis,  showing  Uncle  Sam  watching 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  pulling  the  world. 
(Courtesy,  Margaret  Burroughs,  The  DuSable  Museum 
of  African  American  History) 


According  to  Desdunes,  Eugene  had  a  "natural  penchant"  for  sculpture  and 
received  his  first  formal  training  under  a  French  artist  named  Gabriel.  When 
he  began  work  as  a  professional  artist,  many  notables  sat  for  him,  and  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  commissions.  The  jealousy  of  other  artists  drove  the 
sculptor  to  Paris,  and  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  It  was  probably  in  Paris  that  he 
did  the  portrait  bust,  in  neoclassical  style,  of  John  Young  Mason,  American 
minister  to  France  in  1853.  We  are  told  that  Warbourg  represented  Louisiana 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 

William  Simpson  (1818  1872) 

We  first  learn  of  William  Simpson  from  William  Wells  Brown,  an  early  Negro 
writer  and  contemporary  of  Simpson.  According  to  his  reports,  Simpson  was  a 
very  productive  portrait  painter  who  also  made  "a  sketch  that  hung  in  his 
studio,  an  allegory  of  summer  which  exhibited  marked  ability."  As  a  youth, 
Simpson  was  punished  for  drawing  in  class  instead  of  attending  to  his  lessons, 
and  he  apparently  began  his  career  as  the  apprentice  of  "Mathew  Wilson,  Esq., 
the  distinguished  artist,"  in  1854.  Later,  as  an  independent  artist,  he  drew 
patrons  from  several  northern  states  as  well  as  Canada,  and  his  name  is 
listed  in  the  Boston  Directories  for  1860  and  1866.  His  portraits  of  the  Loguens 
show  both  technical  skill  and  a  talent  for  portraiture. 

Henry  Lewis  (died  1890) 

Henry  Lewis  is  surely  one  of  the  earliest  cartoonists  of  African  ancestry.  A 
clever  artist,  his  satires  were  biting  social  commentaries  on  current  events. 
Many  of  his  cartoons  pointed  up  the  inequalities  suffered  by  the  Negro  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  work  appeared  in  Judge,  Puck,  and 
other  widely  circulated  magazines  of  the  era,  as  well  as  in  the  Indianapolis 
Freeman,  the  first  illustrated  Negro  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

David  Bustill  Bowser  (1820  1900) 

Little  is  known  of  David  Bustill  Bowser's  early  life  except  that  he  was  a 
cousin  and  pupil  of  Robert  Douglass,  Jr.  His  grandfather  had  been  one  of  the 
first  Negro  schoolteachers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  in  Philadelphia  that 
Bowser  supported  himself  as  a  painter  of  emblems  and  banners  for  fire 
companies  and  fraternal  organizations.  As  far  as  his  portraits  and  landscapes 
are  concerned,  he  was  strictly  an  occasional  painter.  Yet  these  works  have 
survived  the  artist,  while  the  only  remaining  example  of  his  commercial  work 
is  an  interesting  insignia,  inherited  by  one  of  his  children,  which  he  designed 
for  the  "Old  Hose  House"  in  Philadelphia. 

Bowser  received  praise  from  the  New  York  Herald  on  April  16,  1852:  "The 
Marine  Paintings  of  Bowser  are  excellent."  The  artist  did  a  number  of  portraits 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  relatives  claim  at  least  one  of  these  was  made  from 
life,  since  a  check  made  out  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  to  David  B.  Bowser  is 
still  owned  by  Bowser's  descendants  (it  was  never  cashed).  A  previously  over- 
looked portrait  of  John  Brown  was  uncovered  by  the  author  and  is  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time. 

Edward  Mitchell  Bannister  (1828-1901) 

Born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Edward  Mitchell  Bannister  was  the  son  of  a  West  Indian 
and  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick.  As  a  young  man  he  is  said  to 
have  shipped  on  a  coastal  steamer:  this  may  have  given  him  his  love  of  the 
sea,  which  led  to  his  settling  first  in  Boston  and  later  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  sailing  on  Narragansett  Bay  and  in 
Newport  Harbor. 
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Unlike  most  nineteenth-century  Afro-American  artists,  Bannister  enjoyed 
an  excellent  art  education  without  ever  going  abroad.  At  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston,  he  studied  under  the  noted  anatomist,  Dr.  William  Rimmer,  and 
throughout  his  life  he  enjoyed  stimulating  and  helpful  association  with  other 
artists.  However,  he  remained  an  individualist.  John  Nelson  Arnold,  a  fellow- 
artist  and  personal  friend,  mentions  that  in  1885  Bannister  attended  evening 
drawing  classes  at  Lowell  Institute.  There  a  dozen  or  so  artists  drew  from 
live  models,  and  Arnold  says  of  Bannister  at  this  time  that  "from  the  first  he 
followed  no  master  nor  any  school,  nothing  but  his  own  instincts." 

Bannister  first  supported  himself  in  Boston  by  making  solar  prints,  which 
sold  well  and  gave  him  the  necessary  leisure  to  sketch  and  paint  scenes 
throughout  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  he  opened  a  studio  and  installed 
himself  as  a  professional  artist.  His  first  commissioned  work  was  The  Ship 
Outward  Bound,  painted  in  1854. 

It  is  thought  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Bannister  was  uncertain 
of  his  commitment  to  painting  as  a  profession  and  that  perhaps  the  War  itself, 
with  the  mighty  issues  it  brought  into  focus,  as  well  as  his  wife's  activities  on 
behalf  of  Negro  troops,  may  have  been  the  factors  that  decided  him  in  that 
career.  However,  there  are  scarcely  any  social  overtones  in  his  paintings  that 
indicate  a  particular  awareness  of  the  Negro  situation  in  America. 

In  any  case,  it  was  not  until  the  1870s  that  he  first  received  more  than  local 
recognition  for  his  work.  He  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal,  one  of  the  first 
prizes,  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  of  1876  for  his  painting  Under  the  Oaks. 
This  picture  then  sold  for  $1,500,  a  considerable  sum  for  those  days;  unfortu- 
nately, the  painting  subsequently  disappeared. 

Both  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  the  Providence  Art  Club  trace 
their  origins  back  to  the  impact  of  this  centennial.  The  huge  display  awakened 
visitors  from  across  the  country,  giving  them  an  awareness  of  the  artistic  gaps 
in  their  own  communities.  It  was  the  impetus  of  the  Centennial  itself  and  of 
Bannister's  recognition  there  that  led  the  artist  and  two  friends,  Charles  Walter 
Stetson  and  George  W.  Whitaker,  to  hold  several  informal  meetings  in  Ban- 
nister's studio  in  Providence.  Invitations  were  soon  issued  to  other  artists, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Art  Club  in  1878. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  group  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  but  the  school  was  formed  earlier  and  founded  quite  sep- 
arately, although  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  evolved  from  the  same  general 
impetus  and  that  the  young  School  of  Design  was  fertilized  by  the  Art  Club. 
In  the  Memorial  Exhibition  for  Bannister,  held  by  the  Art  Club  five  months 
after  the  artist's  death,  we  find  among  the  owners  of  his  paintings  many  names 
that  are  subsequently  associated  with  the  Museum  of  Art  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

Although  Bannister  worked  for  years  on  a  large  canvas  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  is  for  his  New  England  landscapes  that  he  is 
remembered  best.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  had  sounded  the  call  of  "back  to  nature,"  and,  in  the  reaction 
against  the  ugliness  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  back-to-nature  idea  took 
root  and  became  one  of  the  more  popular  nineteenth-century  escape  mecha- 
nisms. So  it  was  natural  that  Banninster,  who  loved  the  sea  and  the  outdoors, 
settled  on  these  as  his  subjects. 

Most  of  Bannister's  landscapes  are  bucolic,  and  he  avoided  the  overt 
intrusion  of  grandeur  into  his  pictures  that  was  popular  in  the  Hudson  River 
School,  which  glorified  and  romanticized  nature.  Although  Bannister  obviously 
enjoyed  the  picturesque,  he  did  not  look  at  nature  merely  as  a  pleasing  setting 


Portrait  of  John  Brown  (detail)  by  David  Bustill  Bow- 
ser. Signed  and  dated  1858.  (Collection  of  Harper's 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park,  W.  Va.  Courtesy,  Na- 
tional  Park  Service) 
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Lady    with    Bouquet    by    Edward    Mitchell    Bannister. 
(Courtesy,  Providence  Art  Club) 
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